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as the adviser and representative in Parliament of this un-
illustrious Prince was dignified and sensible; but the orgies
of Caiiton House were, unfortunately, too much in Sher-
idan's- way to be restrained or discountenanced by him, and
so much hope and possibility as remained in his life were
lost in the vulgar dissipations of this depraved secondary
court, and in the poor vanity of becoming boon compan-
ion and buffoon to that first gentleman in Europe, whose
florid and padded comeliness was the admiration of his
day. It was a poor end for the great dramatist, who has
kept thousands of his countryfolk in genial, not uninno-
cent amusement for the last century, and for the great or-
ator whose eloquence had disturbed the judgment of the
most august of legislative assemblies, and shaken even the
convictions of the hottest partisans; but it was an end to
which he had been for some time tending, and which,
perhaps, the loss of his wife had made one way or other
inevitable.

In the mean time several events occurred which may fill
up this division of the life of the man, as apart from that
of the politician and orator. In 1794 the new theatre was
finished, and Sheridan sketched out for the opening a sort
of extravaganza called The Glorious First of June, which
was apparently in celebration of the naval victory of Lord
Howe. The dialogue was not his, but merely the con-
struction and arrangement, and, in emulation of Tilbury
and the feats of Mr. Puff, a grand sea-fight, with finale of
a lovers' meeting to the triumphant sounds of "Rule,
Britannia," was introduced. The two pasteboard fleets
rehearsed their manoeuvres under the eye of the Duke of
Clarence, and it is to be supposed that the spectacle had a
triumphant success. A year or two later a less agreeable
incident occurred in the history of Drury Lane. Either
8d then, to make everything worse, these. He did many feats of the same kind.y, had not made her poetical.'7
